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now BED THE IDEA OF LEXD-LEASE 
GET STARTED? A]%D WD\? 

A Britisl» armored division equipped with Gener.il Sherman 
tanks built in Chicago breaks tlirougTi the German fortified 
line at EI Alamein and llic ronl <i{ Rommcrs Afrika Korps 
begins. A division of Rusfiian infantrs' slogs ihiongh the 
mud of the Easiern Front in sHirdy leather boots made in 
America. A scjuadron of British Spitfires, manned by Amcri- 
L-an fjiloLs, roars over Erance, shooting np a retreating Na/i 
coiiimn. 

On the other side of die world a U. S. regiment stationed 
in New Zcalnnd sits down to New Zealand chow— on the 
house. In *)ne of Aiisnalia's newest ho.spitnls American vet- 
erans of tlie jungle-fij.r|,[iiiir in New Giiitita ^ei convalescent 
treatment just as if they were Aussies. 

Every one of these operations is tonnecte^l with lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease. All of iheni advance the common 
United Nations cause against the common Axis enemies. 
They are but a few out of hundreds of instances of the pool- 



in^ oj nniis and resources by Uii? UiiiLcd Nations. Thf idea 
is to make war goods wherever the mostesE can be made the 
fiistesi, and dien send ihem ivlicrcvcr llic need is greatest— 
the Soviet Union, France, Jtal\\ China, or the Sonth Pariiic— 
wherever the enemy can he met in coinhat. 

As a tool of strategy, lend-lease is the sort of bold innova- 
tion in warfare diat wins the derisive battles of history. As 
an arrangement between nations it raises the problems of 
any system whose flexible provisions can leaf I. after the battles 
are won. to misnnrierstanding and ill fecUnt;. 

That's why we need to know about Icnd-lcHisc: where it 
came from, how it works, and how it may ^\\t\ up. 

Where did lend'lease start? 

Lend-lease came to liic in an act of Conpjess of March 11, 
19"ll. Bni the story really begins three months earlier, on 
December 17, 1^40. The occasion was the semiweekly White 
Honsc press confcrctice. 

There was an air of ex]iectancy that day as the rCjKJrters 
crowded into the President's oval office. Almost immediately 
Mr. Roosevelt launched inio a. discussi^m of the war sitnation 
as it affected tlic United States, He talked abotit the impor- 
tance to our national security of continued liritish resistance. 
He emphasized the advantage to us of a sturdy defense indus- 
try built up on British munitions orders. He referred to the 
traditional ideas of providini^; the sinews of ^\'nr— in which the 
doUars-and-cenLs angle is most prominent. 

But, said the President, there were other mctlKxls being 
studied of getting war aid to Great Britain that would "elimi- 
nate the dollar sign." To illusiriue uhat he wa^ getting at, he 
told a kind of parable. 

"Suppose my neighbor's home catches fire/* he said, ":ind 



I have 71 Icngtii of garden liosc four or five Inrndted feet nway, 

II he can Lake my p;arden hose and conned it up with his 
hydrant, I may hdp him to put out his lire. Now, what do I 
do? 1 don't say to him before that operation, 'NeiRlibor. my 
garden liose cost me Jlfj; yoiE have to p;iy me $15 for it/ 

"What is the iransaction that goes on? 1 don't want Sl5— 
I want niy E^ardcn hose hack after tlie lire is over. All right. 
If i[ goes tlirongh the lire all ri^^ht. nU;i( t, widioLit any dam- 
age tfj it, ht f^ives it back to me and thanks me very much for 
tfie use of it- 

"Bnt sit)j]K>se ii ji^els smashed np— holes in ii— d*[rin<i the 
IJTf. We don't have lo have too much formality about it. but 
1 say to liini, 'I was glad to lend yon that hose; I sec I can't 
use it any more, it's all siniished n)j/ lie says, 'llow many 
feet of it were iljere?' I tell him, "There were ir»0 feet of it/ 
He says, "All ri^ht, 1 will replace it/ Now if I get a nice gar- 
den hose back, I am in pretty good shape/' 

Where leo* the Hrc? 

This was a homely way of pointing out that the world was on 
lire and tliai the flames endanirered ns. too. The Rome-Berlin 
Axis was tfien almost at the crest of its power. Nazi Germany, 
aided by l-ascist Italy, was master of the continent of F.irrope 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic and from the Pyrenees lo 
the borders of Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Ail the 
peoples living in ibis vast area— except the Swiss in their little 
island of neutrality— bowed before the dictator of Berchtes- 
\^:\dc-n and his goose-stepping armies or cringed before his 
mur<leroizs Gestapo. Not since Roman limes had Western 
civilization come so close to domination by a single nation, 
Britain virtually alone opposed the armed might of the 
Axis. Poland, France, Belgium, I lolland, and Norway all bad 



fiilk'ii afU'i brief resistance. liritaiii's .irmics lind lost ihcir 
cqiiiimicnE in ilie retreat Jrom Dunkirk. British cities were 
being; bomberi by tlie Luftwrjffc. Pans of Ltmdon were in 
rnins. So were sections of Binninj^hiim. Krverptmb Coventry, 
PlyiiKiiJib. niid otIicT cities. Across llie Channel the Germans 
^^'erc massing barges, troops, and materials for an invasion of 
the British Isles. 

German planes were already beard over Icel:nid and a Na/i 
radio station was discovered in Greenland, Nicely spaced be- 
tween this country and Etigland, it indicated plainly enough 
which way the (-ennans were looking if they ever became 
established in the British Isles. 

Could «re feel the heat over here? 

What was the feeling of people in the United States at the 
time? Wc had watched with growing concern the spread of 
war and Nari conquest, Wc didn't like the l<K>ks of things, 
but wc weren't convinced that the situation called for us to 
jump into the fight. Our national policy for many years had 
been to stay out of aiiy conflict which did not directly affect 
the Western Hemisphere. 

But ever since Dunkirk and the fall of France in June 19-10 
a large section of American public opinion had becotne 
united on several poinLs, Many of us had cnine to feel that it 
was "our war." Most of us began to realize that, although wc 
were ufit actually in the war, wx could and shotdd help 
Britain and the oilier nations fighting Axis aggression. In line 
with this thought President Roosevelt on September 2, 1040 
swapped !iO over-age American destniyers, ivbich the liritish 
badly needed, for !>D-yeyr leases on bases in British islands 
and coastal possessions in the Caribbean area. At the same 
time Great Britain leased to us for 99 years, ''freely and with- 







out consideration/' similar bases in Bermuda and Newfound- 
land, 

The hour of decision 

In Anitiita we Ii:ttl lie^irn our own defense prooram, bujM' 
ing up our Army '.nn] Air Forres and ex|inndrng oiir Navy 
into :i two-ocean fleet. We were determined tn be prepared 
against attack from any quarter— in llic Pacific or Adantic- 

Hoir to aid friends and hit !)lasis 

As tiie year 11)40 drew to a close, it was clear to many people 
tfiat the Na7is would not rest louf^. They were preparing 
new and more fjowerful blows. Tfie comini; sprinsj; would 
probably see new a^Tcssion. perlia|js new defeats for the de- 
mocracies* |x>ssibly final defeat for Britain and the still inde- 
pendent European countries. 



Numerous individuals and associations were "tging Con- 
gress and the President to act, demanding a clear goveminen- 
tal policy of all :iid short oF ivar to tJic n:itions still figluing 
the Axis. But meanwhile our aid u> Britain, instead of in- 
CTcasiiig rapidly, was threatened witli a breakdown. 

Onr MssistaiKc ni ilint time wns bnsicnlly governed by the 
Neutrality Art of November 11*^0. This provide<l tliat arms 
and other weapons conid be m;ide available xo the warrinir 
nations on a "cash-and-carry basis"; that is, the gocjds must be 
paid for in cash on iliis side c^f the ocean ynd carried across in 
foreign vessels. American ships were forbidden to sail into 
the war zones. 

FnTthermore> according lo the fohnsnn Act of I*)!?4, no 
loans could be made to nations which, like Knglutid, had de- 
faulted on dieir World War I debts. 

In the year following ihe passan;e of the "cnsh-anci-carry" 
provisions, (ireai Britain had bought lar^e amounts of war 
goods in the Ignited States and had irnnsported them on 
British ships. But now Britain's dollar resources were run- 
ning low. Unless we became something more than a friendly 
seller on a cash basis, British purcliases would have to stop 
altogether. Without American supplies Britain eould not 
hope to fight effectively. lt:s own factories and shipyards 
could not turn out all llic planes* guns, ammunition, tanks, 
ships, and other articles needed to hold off the Axis. 

Why couldnH Britain paji? 

Just exactly what was Britain's ability to keep on with cash 
payments in December 1940? Slic had entered the war in 
September H)39 with about 4.5 billion dollars of gold and in- 
vestments in securities in the United States. Most of tliese 
bcloiiged to private British citizens and British companies. 
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During the first yeal- of the war the Bniish ^ovemincnf had 
bouglit these holdings from lis citizens, p^iying for iliem in 
British j^ovcrnnient Ijonds. Then ii solrl tlic securities :jrid 
gold reserve.*; for dollars, arid pooled rhc ivhole amount iji otic 
fund. This process produced a supply of dollars on diis side 
with which Britain could purchase war goods in llje United 
States- 

From September 1939 to the end of llMO the British man- 
aged lo reali;?e some 2 billion dollars— in addition to the 4.5 
hillion dollars mentioned above— frtim sales (jf i^ohl newly 
niined in the British Fmpire^ from ex]x>rts. and other sources. 
But this additional amount had been spent in 1940 for war 
purchases, chiefly in the United States. Thus, by December 
1940, the British supply of dollars was down to about 2 bil- 
lion. About 1.5 hillion of this would be needed to jiay for 
munitions and strppHes alre:idy ordered in the United States 
huL not yet delivered. So low was Hriiain's doUar reserve that 
new orders for w\ir goods had almost stopped at the time when 
she needed them most. 

Should tre be democracy's arsenal? 

This was one phase of the total situation that the President 
had in mind as he addressed the reporters on Deeeinher 17, 
I9J0. Three weeks later, on January 6, 1941, he delivered his 
annual message to Congress on "The State of the Union." In 
it he asked for authority and funds to manufacture additional 
munitions and supplies and turn them over to Great Britain 
and other nations fighting the Axis. 

He reminded Congress that during the past sixteen months 
the assault of the Axis powers had blotted out democracy in 
an appalling number of independent nations, great and smalb 
The assailants were still on the march, threatening other 



(ounlries, tlireateiiing us. He emphasized the need for sup- 
porting fully the peoples who were resisting aggression and 
therehy kee|>iiig uar awiiy frnm our own l;uid. 

"Let ns s;jy to llie democracies,'* he said, " 'We Americans 
are vitally concerned in ytjiir defense of freedtJin. We are 
putting forth oiir energies, ottr resonrces and our organizing 
jjowers lo give von the strength to regjiin and maininin a free 
world. We shidl send you in ever increasing Tiund>ers, sliijM, 
planes^ t^nks. and guns.' " 

In short, he proposed that America herome *'lhe arsenal of 
dcmocTacy/' The \oh plared belorc Congress Avns to provide 
the country with a law that would meet the situation in spirit 
and in fact- It required an epoch-niakirig decision on policy 
and the setting up of inarhinery to provide the needed help 
in ships, pla]ies» tuiks. guns, food, and other supplies. 

now WAS THE IDEA TURJ^ED I^TO 
THE EAW OF THE LA]%D? 

On January 10, 19^11, such a law, H.R. 177fi -popularly called 
the "Lend-Lease Bill' —was introduced into Congress. 

The Chief Fjfeeutive under the proposed act tonld pro- 
vide for the production of weapons, iniuiitions> aircraft, and 
ships. He was autliorized to secure the necessary mat.hineTy, 
tools, materials, and supplies for their mannfacture» repair. 
servicing, or operation. And he was given power to transfer 
weapoiis and tools as well as f;irmiiig and indnslria! inacfiines 
and articles to any country whose tiefense he deemed "vital 
to the defense of the United States." 

Tfie adniiuistr^ition of lend-lease was to be entrusted to the 
president^ with Congress exercising its constitutional control 
over appropriations. The provisions for final settlement, as 
we shall see later, were to be left very broad. The greatest 



immediate IjciicfiLs were expectefl to l>e tfie results gnincd Ijy 
our allies in usino' lend-lease weapons against the :»^<^rcssor 
nations. Beyond that, nations receiving aid were expected lo 
assist lis in tJicir turn. Kvenls alone conid determine wliat 
form the return benelits oi this mutual aid program would 
take. 

The heart of the proposed law was the phrase: nations 
whose defense is "vital to the defense of the United States." 
It was a recof^nition of the importance for ourselves of snp- 
jiortin;^ our friends against aiiaek. It testified to a realization 
diat if ihev went down our own ability to stand off aggression 
would siifFer. 

Was lend'leuse fully debated? 

Seldom has arty Congressional measure aroused as miicli de- 
IxitcasU.R. 1776. 

The American people had to think this through. For weeks 
tlie pros and cons of lend-lease were thrashed out— in social 
gatheTinp;s. aroimd the stoves of rountry stores, in <hih meet- 
inj^s and mass meetings, in forums, oji the radio, in the edi- 
torial columns of newspapers, in magazine articles, and above 
all, in hearings, in the cloakrooms, and on the floors of 
Congress. 

Sometimes the debates were bitten "Interventionists" ar- 
gued with "Isolationists." Memfjers of the America First 
Committee debated with members of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. Men quarreled (jver the 
meaning of lend-lease, ils implication for onr future foreign 
j>oli(y. ant! its possible efl^e<t on the outcome of the war in 
Europe. Amid the sound and fury, however, the basic issue 
was clear: Shotrld we render all aid possible to Great Britain 
and other countries opposing the Axis, or should we stay on 




the sidelines— ns we Iiad done ^vhile Poland, Franre, and the 
oiher nations were swiftly topple<l hy the Na/i armies? Should 
wc <'lin^' to ifie NeuLraliCy Atl and the Johnson Aci or should 
we repeal them? 

To the hearin<]pi on Capitol Hill trooped dtizens prominent 
in many fields and re preset ituives of various organized 
groujis. They probably were most inflneniial in determining 
the fate of the Lend-Lease Bill, What did they have to say? 

Arguments of its supporters 

Tliose who testified favorably maintained that weapons sent 
to the txjmiiries fighting the Axis would help to hold bark a 
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d.mgcr tliiit threatened llic civilized world, mchidivg our- 
selvi'.'^. If om' own nniinndl security was at stake, they said, we 
slionlcl tn\ikf :i serious mistirke to nieiisnrc onr conLribniinn to 
llie connuon eilori on a system of acconntinL^ tliat plitced die 
dollar sijipi first and delivery of tlie -^oods next. 

Conj^iess was rcniirided that after the last war the Allied 
^ovcTi:mcnLs owed die United States hntrc snins of money, 
and ihat after some annual installments had been paid, all the 
debtors e\cc|ji F"inlai»d had defaulted. Our former Allies 
took the position that they could not pay— some said that they 
had fou<;ht "our war." A r^ood deal of ill will toward ilie 
I Iriited Stales was stirred up. In some countrit-s people made 
acid conijjarisons between coiiirihutions to victory in lives 
lost and in dollars loaned. Uncle Sam was called "Uncle 
Shylock." 

In tlie end, the bulk of the uar debts was not collected. 
Ciatherinn nnfjaid interest all die time, [hey remained a bur- 
den (jii vhc. etononiies of debtors and creditors alike .ind a 
source n[ poison in onr relations with our former Allies. 
Witfiout question they coturibiited, in no small measure, to 
ilw collapse of world economy and American prosperity in 
I92f). 

Misunderstandinjj and bickering must now be avoided, 
argued the supporters of the Leiid-Lease Bill. By providing 
articles badly needed in F.ni^hind aTid elsewfiere, we would 
pve vital supj>ort to a cause we deemed just and urj^ent. Pro- 
duction of weapons would come first: the settlement of ac- 
t (Hints later, 

Whf§ did the Ar^ny twv&r it? 

"We are not seeking lo make a loan to Great Britain," Secre- 
tary of War Siinis<m declared. "We are really seeking to pur- 



chase her zit\ lo our tiefcrise. We are buying— not lending. 
We arc hnyiug our own scnnity while we prepare," 

Tlie Setrci;n'y of War also favorcfl ihc liill iar its clircTt ad- 
vantnj^cs lo iht' Ignited States :is well as lo (fic other tlniied 
Nations. Production of war weapons in Uiis country would 
be sini[>[eT. snrer. and qiiirker. he argncd, if onr defeose dc- 
pnTimcnis and ihe various allied purchasing commissions 
stopped cooTpetinp; for war orders, WUii the prncnrement 
ageneies of the llrnted States p;ovcrnmcnt in sole charge of 
ordcrinjj and assij^iiiig war materials, wcapiins could be 
standardized and. if it ever became neressary. kept h)r our use 
as well as transferred for the use of the British or other nations 
fighting the Axis. 

Oilier advocates— o* I Lside the Army— said that if wc stood 
by passively, the enemy miiifht gain control of the sea and air 
approaches to this hemisphere. It was an illusion to think 
that wc could create a s*>rl of "Chinese Wall" invirlnerable to 
attack. Germany and Japan, they pointed oirt. Iiad as rcccnily 
as Septeii^ber 1940 signed an alliance and pledged each other 
full political, economic, and ntihtary aid. Tokyo and Berlin 
made no secret of their cooperation, pressing iijion lis the 
reality that an attack against the United States could come at 
any point on our long continental shoreline as well as in the 
Panama Canal Zone, Alaska. Hawaii, or the Philippines. The 
defense of Britain and our own defense, they argtied, were 
inevitably linked. 

As to the broad powers given the president, the proponents 
said that restrictions might hinder ilic main purpose of the 
bill. Ihey nrgcd that we must not fall into the trap of be- 
ing guided by dollars instead of needs— the very diffictilty 
lend-lease sought to avoid. The president was ref[iiired to re- 
port to Congress on lend-lease ojierations every ninety days, 
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jlify |xiinu't] oiH, itud of course O.mKTfss would Iiiivc tniilrol 
ovtT :i]j]inipri;inciirs. 15ui lljis nuiinil slumld ^ppW <*> i'^*? 
ov(T-:iJJ umtunil o{ nioiK-y sj^tni iiiid lu \hc fxcrmiim ol ilu- 
plan iis .1 ivIniU?, iioi H> lilt" *lpl;iils. jhry saiti. Deri(lin|^ in -.ui- 
vfinro just how lo act lliroujili leiicl-kiise niiglil. sUiid in llic 
w:iy of ofliTlivc rondnn tif [lie wnr hy ilie nations we were 
Liyiii^ 1(1 ^K'ljj. 

ilrfftifnffiitfs of Us oppAti«tits 

(>|*|)ciiuiils *ii llu- l»ill ;n|^'iiril lb:ii wc shdold dfvotc- ;ill omt 
ri'soiJKCs 1(1 die: siiijporl ol tini own Army. Air Fonrv :irirl 
Niivy, I hey taiu] llwl we sluxild W Uss ronceriied aboni llir 
viniirics ol ii^^i-sm^s ;»russ llie fxciiri :ind more nnnenied 
alioiii ilie ini]>rovfinenl nnd suai^ihenini; oi our drjcnfifs. 
We slioiild d<"l<'nd oiirselvc:s> they urged, l>y uuikiii^ unr 
CMunlry inipTe^nidilc, 

Sniiie who liivoted nidiii^' hrii^in '.mt] hvr idh'es dediired 
lli^l rln' l.t-nd-lAJisf l>ili wojrld j;ive ion much ]H)\vcr lo die 
exciulive liniinh of the f^ov^'rnuienl. Jliry said die aid 
.sluiidd lie limiicd to speeilie rfinniries. jukI iJie iimonnts of 
f;of«]s iMid [heir r<»,sls decided in ailv:inre. 

Aiiioj)*; ll»' most voeal f^ppujicnts of lend-lease were the 
peo|>le whos-'tid it iiieanl w;ir. They argued lliat d it w;is vital 
lo us MiSup|Jor1 one siile in ihe war we shonlil sIli) }u :nid he- 
roine a fi'-hnng ally, HeiI ll»ey were (tinvinred th;ii lend-lease 
was an nndertovci m licme diat would make ns an aeiive part- 
ner in the snugi^le wilhont an <»ffi(ial deelaiaiion ot war. 

Oti Fel.ru;ir\ H, llu- HonM- ]-assnl 11. R. I77ii hv a vnit- of 
Idftit Ut Itifi. On Man 1 1 H. liienSenaie y.isst^t] dir measure (H) lo 
SI. J'he linal text ol llw an. whirh (fjniaine<l only nniior 
tiianj;es [rom die original, was a;:;reed lo hy both houses on 
Manh IK HMl, and sij;ned liy ihi' Tresideni Hie same day. 



As p:irE (if lljf fcdfiiil l;iw, t\u\ ] xiu]-l .v.imc Arl n']>u^nns 
ihr win iiol of in(iivi(lnals <fl' jzi^roups. lint of (In- Amnirjn 



now JtlVCMi OF WHAT GOODS UJ% VK WE 
SEIMT TO WnMCH J%UJKS? 

On llif vrry diiy lli;it i1k- l>ill iv;is si'^iK'tl. (Irciit Brit;iiii :iiiil 
(^nrcc (ihcii :il w;ir wiilj liiily) witrc (ic-rlaivfl cli^-Ihlc- lor 
lnid-t(':isr :tu]- iltutth s|:iiUtI \<t mkivc :ilninsi iiniiu'diiitcly, 
<lhhiii, ('i»|;;i^f<l lit ;i <los]»t-rnl4' siriit*^l<' willi Jiifiiin, was t\r- 
vhxTVi] Hij^ilj]f on Mny (i, :iii<1 Norway on |i"k^ 1 HH I. 

(iOTij;ti-ss a]>|inipTTair(i 1^1 billioi) (i*ill;irs Iro ilic kml-liMst' 
jjriJ^'rinii by Onolirr 2S, lllll. hiil llic inovnin-iil iil ^ti<nU 
(nrr.sia.s got under way .slowly. Our iiiKTiitions intinslry was 
.siill lar|:jt'!y in llic KHilinji u|> slair. And iJu- Mow of linlsUt'tl 
wi"a[ions wa.s al in si oirly :i Irn kli-. I lie slinjuhrs ol Irnd-lrasc 
arifl onr nwu delcnst' 'irdi'rs, fiow*"V<'r. Vri[ii<lly r\j>atKlttl 
Anicrtfitn war inifnMry. In \hc nieaniinii". i(n»il inailc \\\> ilu: 
lar^t^st. part ni Icnfl-kafic sliipincrns. 

Mat liiinry was .set iip lo liaiitllv tlu' ift|iu".sls of iou-i^^rr *^ov- 
crnjnfnis for U nd-kast' aid .tntl hi airan^^c lor ilir jinKhii lion 
of iIk' iHvdrd arfidcs and srrvirrs. Vn aviiid dnj»ti<aiion, 
]»in't fiasin^' inr Tcnd-lrast- was liid in t fo.srly u'illi |»nH fiasitijj; 
lor onr owrj arnini fur*(s. ri>r f\anipf(', l\\r joh of |jroMiiin^ 
l(^uMt■a-st^ ninniiions was cniiiEsU-d nt llir W.n nf|jar(jncnl: 
warsliips anil naval airtrafi and sn]>|>li('s lo iln" Navy Dcparl- 
njcni: Tncii haiji sfiips anil shi jij^iTr^ lo ifii- Maril ijnf Coo [mis- 
sion (and faur (o iIj*; W'ai Sfiippinj; Adnnnisirahon): lotwl 
lo ilir l>(.]>iiritnt'nl of A;^nrnlnrrt': and indnshial niaU-rials 
(aiwU as nitlals, dimifrals. Inndur, n»al. Irxiilrs, i lorliin*;. 
ft(--) Jo lln- PiiK urrnitiil Uivision of Mji; Jira.snry, A ,s]Jt;ual 
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agency, tlic Office of Lcnd-Leasc Administration, wns created 
lo decide matters of U'nd-U'ase policy> keep opcrntions going 
sniootlily ^ntl in gc:n , ;Hui liaiwilc ihr records. 

What trere the first results? 

The first lend-lease shipments, consisting largely of food and 
i]id[isMial (<>nni3odiTics, arrived in England at a liiiu- ;vlien 
the GennLMi stdjinarinc blockade vvas chwe to starvin;^ oni [he 
Britisli ls!fs. The first American tanks and planes reached 
E^pt in lime to he used in llie second British tlrive imo 
Ijbya which started on November 2, 1941, 

The U,S.S.R. -attacked by (:;erniany on Jnne 22. 1041- 
was declared eligible for len<Mcase aid on November 7. 1941, 




Even before ihat dale iirj»;ent supplies were sent to tlie Soviets 
with the help of 50 niilliori d<)Mni"s treHii ;ulvanrcd by lln? 
I'nited Stiites goveninii^nt. The lirst convoy of American and 
British cargo ships steamed into the harbor of Murmansk 
while the German armies were hammering at the gates of 
Mosc<»w. Our aid to the I'.S.S.R, was relatively insignificant 
in 11)41, but it bore the promise of mm:ii nu>re Uj come. This 
promise was a source of strength to the Russian people in 
their darkest hours. 

Lend-lease in lf)41 also made it possible lo send en^^ineers, 
trucks, ^asobne, and road-building etpnpment to hard-pressed 
China. The monthly volnmc of suj>plics carried over the 
Bnrma Road— China's last link with the outside world— was 
I here by li ipled, 

lend-lease after Pearl Harbor 

With our entry iuti> tlu' war <m December 7. I9'11 , ihc idea of 
lend-lease broadened. From a nieaTis of helping friendly na- 
tions, it became a mighty weapon of war. New problems had 
to be solved ihrouj^h lend-lease and new forms of joint action 
devised. Assistance became cooperation. The United Nations 
could now base their mililary planniug on pooled resources. 
Wc would help our allies to the utmost, and expect to receive 
their help in return. 

The lend-lease program, to be understood, has lo be seen 
in reialion to the war as a whole. The act pjLssed by Congress 
was flexible enough to meet changing circumstances. This 
fact turned out to be important lu allied strategy. In many 
instances, lend-lease provided c|uicker and easier solutions to 
the problems raised by the war than would otherwise have 
been possible. Yet the general pilicy of the act— mutual aid 
against aggressors— remained uncfianged. 
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Ill 1fH2 l/ic k'iKJ liM.sr ]ii>ii>;v:Frii upitlly wJilriiiEl in SKific 
:iiu[ l!ir vnluiiif al shipiiK'nls rom* shiir|j!y. Durin^r DririEilHT 
nil!! It'tnl-ltMSt' t'\|ioTl.s Idljikil <i07 millroii (I<»Ujis— ;is iiurc/i 
;is vv:i.s st'ZtL in i\\i- iiiiir niniiiiiK (rl uj}ri:Jt]nii tu 1 [H I . As 
AnmifMii lirJii|JS lunk iij) I fill lie sl:tli<Mis iilirtud. imv ■.lU'ifs Tic- 
l^iirr In jnuvidr irvrr.si' lrii[Mr:i.sr :ii(l in Uk^hi- lluil is, >villi(iiJl 
|i:iyrii('iil fiy us. 

In llir ViiMoiis ihciiii'is III w'.tT in MM'J, (Mir iillirs rnni^lif 
Willi iciutwrd ccniiuk-nt'L' unci li<rilcr siirrcss h<'r,ni,st: uf ihc 
4'<[uf|iiru'j]l ]in-nis[ir(i undrr li-]itl-[r:isc. (icnt'tjjl Mntilf^oni- 
tj y's l^i;^hlli Ai my, wUh h ili'lriHt'd Konimfrs Aliikij Ktirps ,\\ 
Kl Al:inr(-iii, nsrif Aiiirjir;iii |)In)u-s. titnks, ^itns, .mh] f^llun 
(-(]ui|»iin'ni. So. t(j sdTiK." *'XU'nt» clul \hc. SfJvifl lonTS wliii li 
kIikkI firm M Sl;iliii^i;ii] in \hc winirr cil' MIV2 ^^. And in llu' 
Soniliwt.'sl P:uiin:, nm allies \vvr<- junlially t'qni|)]R'(! witll 
It'iid-lntsr uTiUH in ilic ni^ii^cincnl.s wInVh b(.->^;ij] lo jmsli luct 
iht- ):i]ian4-s*: invatU'rs (if New (>]i]n(.-;i. 

WbaCs Hur raie oS aid noiv? 

In I1H3 ua AiiUTiran anii-nnrni nidnslrirs Iiif lnp;h j^rar, IrmJ- 
k';is<^ iK'canic a tn'incncfdusly ptnvtTlul inslrniTuiil of war, 
Cuntls anti MTvircs were prnxiilrt] Iti <»iii allii-s at \\\c Talc 
nl alxxM I Ziilliiiii (Inllars a irxMilfi. I lir Vtr\\ ish armies^ wfiir h, 
alon^ wiili Atiktu^ii jtkI oilici lonv-s. jutslu-d xlw Axis f»iii. 
oi Noil li Ah ti a. Nit ily, sontficrn iLaly. aii[] Vranrr, nscd 
\-.\i'^c (jiMnLriJcs iti lend lease wrajjons, So did lliij rcannrfl 
hrcnrli loncs. I'lu' Rnssian ullrnsivr wliidi flrtivc llic iWr- 
inans ttui nf Wliilc Knssia iiTTd a large j>;iri of tlie l^kninr \v;is 
aided l>y Mion.sands <»f i^irris. jilaiii\'i. ianks, iririks. and oilier 
iienis |}rovidef! I*y ns. And iTi die air over l'an<»|je, die K.A,I'\ 
was usiTi^' many Ainn"iV:"i-niade bondieis and Ii^liicrs, pow- 
ered by f^iisnlint- also fnrni.slied [inilev laid-lcast^. 
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In 11)44, when Miller's Fortrfss Europe was tiaisivcly 
breathet!, the (low ol aid to our iillies became a torrem. 

In the iiiaisix momlis of l*)44, lencMease transters exceeded 
IJj hillioJi dollars a moiiiii. With tius^id, ilie Utnted Nations 
gained ovcnvliflminff superiority over the Nazis, flic assist- 
ance (alonjr with ihc Tii^htin^i^ efforts of our own armed forces) 
contributed to allied victories in Italy. France, the Low 
Comilries. Russia, and eveninally ihe Reich itself. 

This does not mean that nnr major allies— except for the 
revived Frcnt h army which was almost completely equipped 
under lend-lease— were mainly dependent on American sup- 
plies. It has been estimated that lend-lease provided only 10 
percent uf British war equipment, and certainly a lesser pro- 
portion of Soviet materiel. 

But the goods we sent and services we provided were im[»<jr- 
lani factors in the sirceess of their armies. Premier Joseph 
Sialin. in a toast at a dinner pany at the Teberan Conference 
in late October 1943. declared. "Without American machines 
tlie United Nations never could have won tlic war." 

A fete tads and figures 

How imich of our war production has been turned over to 

our allies under lend-lease? 

In dollar value the sum is large— oii June ^0, 1*)44 it 
amounted to about $!?8.270.000,Oo6 plus $fi80.000,00lJ trans- 
ferred to allied forces by American commanding ;»encrals in 
the held,* But in the proportion of onr inial defense and war 
expenses it is relatively small— about l.^i ]>en:ent. 

• SlioTiIy hcforc this pamphlet wtnl l« pjrcss, figures were relciiscil on lend- 
lease opcTal1<]ns lip lit iTit end ot IDI I. As of DifLinCKT ,11. \9\\. rol;il ifiiecl 
KiuMoane ha.l iLscii from $2W.!i7t>,0<)lMXH> to S3rT,3Sy,lilri,tKm. Nu aiumpt lias 
Iiccii mpilt' 111 Tcvist- Ihf pamphlel arcnT<liiiKl>'- l^eiuMcasc is n (OiiliiiuinR jrid 
e\]pandin^ npt'ialiim, Tiying I" keep llie ^mniplilt-i ahicatiL of lliu very latest 
liguicj wimld mean il tmiUl hour appear in print at ull. 
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TOTAL LEND-LEASE AID 

$ 28 BILLION TO JUNE 30, 1944 





MUNITIONS 

$15,162,329,000 



iNDUSTRiAi 'Materials' 



$6,036,066,000 



"^:=i 




AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

$3,630,585,000 



Wliiit does ihe dollar volume of lend-lease represent? About 
54 percent ot all onr aid has fonsisted of figluing eqitipmeni, 
including naval aud merchant ships. Some 21 percent has 
comprised indusirial materials and products, such as aviation 
gasuliuc, mentals aziri maciiiue Umh ior the mauiifacturc of 
mimiiions, cloth and leather to make uniforms and shoes in 
the factories of Great Britain and Soviet Russia, surgical and 
medical .supplies for hospitals and iniHtary bases, rolling stock 
for railroads, lumber for docks, and so forth. 
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A pprox ill lately 1 .1 penent of Ifnci-lcasc nirl lia^ consisted of 
foods and otiicr ii<;ricalniy:il prtxliKts dtstined for die work- 
ers of allied coniitrics and tlicir soldiers in ihe front lines. 

The balance of lend-lease aid— abont 12 percent— rcprt-scTi is 
vital war services, such as the consirnciion of fatlories in ihe 
Ujiilcd Slates lo prodnce lend-lease ^^oods. lepnir and renial 
of ships, ihe ferrying of aircraft, and buildinjr oE air and nnval 
bases. 

developing and niainijiinini:^; ihc lines of siEpply has been 
one of die central factr^rs in l[ie niiliiai^ strategy of the war, 
l.cnd-lcaschas lidped lo mnte it ptjssihle qnickly to iransjmrt 
equipment where aud when it h^s Iicen most necdetl. Thns: 

P>rry rontes ior llyin^ American ]>l:mes to Bni/il and across 
the South Atlantic tu Africa and the Middle East have been 
developed. 

Port facilities in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf fiave been 
expanded, 

A motor highway has been built across Iran and the trans- 
Iranian railway has been made over lEito a major artery for 
moving lend-lease supplied from die Persian Gulf to RiLSsia. 

The port of Massawa, badly wrecked by tite retreating 
IfiiUans in 1*>41. has been put back in operating condition. 

A pipeline has been laid from the Iranian oil fields across 
Iraq tti die reiineiy at Haifa in Palestine. 

The British-built refmery at Abadan, Iran, has been en- 
larged to make more aviation gas lor allied planes in the 
Middle Eastern, the China, and the Bunna-lndia theaters of 
operation. 

What^s been lend-leased and where? 

In (erms of commodities, what does lend-lease represent? 
From the beginning of the program to June SO, 1941. we ex- 
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ported to our allies unda' lend-lea^e about 30.900 planes, 
26>900 tints, and G.'iT^OOO other military vehicles (ordnance 
carriers, jeeps, trucks, eic). Added tliousands in each cate- 
gory were j>aid for in cash. 

We have also lend-leased over 1,800 merchant and auxiliary 
craft and 1 ,400 naval vessels, including escort idrcraft cairiers, 
corvettes. landinjF vessels, PT boats, and other small craft. 

What proportion of onr finished munitions has been allo- 
cated to lend-lease countries? Out of even' 100 tanks that 
have come off our asscmhly lines between Marcfi 11, 1 94 1 and 
June 1944, 41 were lend-leased, ^ were sold to our allies for 
cash, and bft were delivered to our armed furces. Of every 100 
planes. 15 were lend-leased, 3 sold tti our allies, and 82 deliv- 
ered to oiu' Air Ftjrces. 

Supplies have been sent where and when they were most 
needed. In 1941, when the Battle of Britain was raging, lend- 
lease exports went mainly to the United Kingdom. As the 
war spread to Africa, the Middle East, Australia, and India, 
aid was sent to those areas. With the siguinp of the Russian 
lend-lease protocol in October 1 94 1 , lend-lease goods began to 
move to the U.S.S.R. in increasing volume. 

Altogether, the amount of lend-lease goods actually ex- 
ported up to |une 30. 1944 has been divided as shown in the 
diagram on the next page. The figures do not include services 
provided in tlie United States or goods bought but not ex- 
ported. 

WhaVs the hreakdown? 

What these figures mean when broken down into specific 
items may be seen from the following statistics on the Soviet 
Union. 

By the end of June 1944 the United Slates had sent to the 



LEND-LEASE EXPORTS 

AREAS OF DESTINATION 
MARCH 1941- JUNE 1944 



U.S.S.R. 

fS.VOO, 000,000 



OTHER 
COUNTRES 

^600.000,000 



INDIA & CHINA 
$1,400,000,000 

AUSTRALIA & 
NEW ZEALAND 

$1,000,000,000 



AFRICA, MIDDLE EAST, 
& MEDTTERHANEAN AREA 

13,100,000,000 

LATIN 
AMERICA 

$200,000,000 




UNITED KINGDOM 

$9,300,000,000 



Soviets under lend-lcnsc more ih.m 11,000 planes; over 5,000 
tnnks and tJiiik tJestroycrs; and 300,000 trucks and oUier miH- 
tary veliicies- 

Many of ihe p^incs have been flown directly from ilie 
LInitfd States to the Soviet Union over the northern Toutc 
via Alaska and Siberia, others were crated and shipped to the 
Persian Gulf, wheie they were assembled and flown into 
Rijssia, 

Wc have also sent to the Soviets aboiK .150 hjconioiivcs, 
1,&!0 nat ears, and close to half a million tons o£ rails mid 
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accessories, axles, and wheels, all for ihe improvement of the 
raiiwitys Teedinfr the Red arniii's on the EiiNtern Fn^nt. For 
the armies themselves we have sent miles of Held telephone 
wire, thoiisantls of Lelepliones, and many thousands of ions of 
explosives. And we have also provided marliinc tools and 
other equipment to help the Russians manufacture their own 
planes, Runs* shells, and bombs. 

We have supplied our allies with lar)>e quantities of food. 
The StA'iei [fnion alone has received some I^.OOO.OOO tons. 
Lend-lease has contributed abont 10 percent of Britain's over- 
all food snpply. This, together with a great increase in agri- 
cnltiiral j>rodurtion in the llrilisli Isles, has helped to feed 
the British civilians and armed forces. Bread. potatoeSn car- 
n>Ls, cabbaj»;e, and other common vegetables have been avail- 
able to the British from their hcjme gardens and farms. The 
United Slates has provided a high proportion of such fuotis as 
baron, eggs, cheese, and fruit juices. 

HOW MUCH HELP OO WE GET ViA 
REVERSE LEI%B'LEASE? 

Many people think that lend-lease is a one-way affair, operat- 
ing just for the benefit of our allies. In August HHH. when we 
had been in the war twenty-one months, tlie Office of War 
fnfonnation conducted an extensive survey aiul found out 
that more than four out of Jive people had not heard of re- 
verse lend-lease. 

The basic idea of allied cooperation is that each of the 
United Nations is giving to the full extent of its ability— in 
both manpower and materials— io accomplish the defeat of 
[he Axis. Lend-lease ajul reverse lend-lease create a pool nf 
resources to whirh and from which rontribntions and with- 
drawals are made as the demajids of the hghting fronts dictate. 
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Some connlrics, like ihe Soviet Union and China, have re- 
quirctl all tliey tan pn^diice— and more— to fight the enemy 
on their own soil. Others. like the United Sutes, Canada, 
CrcRt Britain, liulia. Ansiralia. and New Zealand, can make 
available to their allies .snbst.mtial qnantiiics of munitions, 
food, and other war supplies and services. 

Canada has received no lend-lease aid from the United 
States, bnt h:i.s its own mutual aid program, coriespimding to 
our lend-lease. It has made outright gifts of aboiit I billion 
dollars' worth of supplies to the United Kingdom and in ad- 
dition sent 1 billion dollars' uorth as mutual aid fnp to the 
summer of H)44). Britain has not only furnished large quan- 
tities of war goods to the Soviets, but had provided our forces 
with almost 2\/t billion dollars of reverse lend-lease aid up to 
June 30, 1944, 

What hind of bundles from Britain? 

In many cases, tliis aid began even before our troops reached 
the other side. Large numbers of American soldiers have 
been carried across the Atlantic in British su|>erliners, like the 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabetky convoyed by British war- 
ships. After landing, the hospitality of the British govern- 
ment was theirs. "Nothing conceivably helpful" lias been 
withheld from American commanders, according to the 
British Ministry of Productio]! iu a refxin on aid to the 
United States. For its part, the Ihiitcd States government, 
reporting on aid received through reverse lend-lease, dis- 
closed that "thirty-one percent of all the supplies and equip- 
ment currently rctjuired by the United States Army in the 
European Theater of Operations between June I. If*42 and 
Jime 30, 1944, was supplied by the British as reverse lend- 
iease.' 
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'J~[i(' liittisli \\;\vv liuili Im cnir lintips liimtin-cls nl linir^irks, 
:tpi iirlfly. hti^f ii|:i]s. Mi|}|iTy <l('|>cil>,, i ii;kIs, :i]](I iillur l:u ililics- 
'I ]}('y li.iM' |)jiul llu' (<n1.s (jl LniiispnThii^ our ini'ii ;iit(i out sii|)- 
jilifs u'iiliFrt llu- l>nii,s!j Islt-s, Mnsi Aiiininin siTldii'is -sI.:j 
lii»nrd irr I'.iri^f^iucl \\.\\<' rctcivrd .sn]>|)I(.'ii]('M1:iI fond i:Mi(ins 
fioiii III in.sli s\*» ks. AJTiMist ;ilT I lu' I)I(-:kI r^iUn Uy ciiri niKi|is 
U'/iilr [iniiiiii^ iir l'>r il;iiii \v;is )>irkr(l w'uli Hour luniislin) irii- 
tU'Y rrvi'iM' Itini Itriisc, 

'The (:iuil*»t;iKr u\ hmi.s |j|;i(-t-i! Jil flic c!i,s|Kis;il ti\' Xhnict] 
SiJLlcs iiijlil;iry Irmcs tjy ilir Uiilisli {^(ivviiimciil is iiiijiri'v 
Mvc ftir lis v;ni(-ly .is well ns Tor ils vciliiiin-- IL i:tiM^*'S lioin U';i 
kt'llU's let IxitL'U: Iroiii iiiiiiikiy wi cii^Ju^s In fniislu'd {ihtncs: 
:inr) Ihhii t -y(- shi<-kls IimIi^ iii!> siiiis. 

Sniiic MiiLU'L^ir * tnnnicHliircs h;ivr Ik'cii sfii[j|H'tl In llu- 
lIiiiu-cT SlJiU-s by lUi' hrrLisli iiiuIit uviim- knil-U;rsc. I'licsi- 
TiK lull I- ]i;iyiJi>\' b:illrjii)rs :t[iil siii^ill ii;iv;il ( ufl. Uj ;iiitl c micIc 
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rubber from Ceylon, rope fibers. cliTomc^ and asbestos from 
British Africa, and cocoa from Nigeria. 

Reverse lend-lease in the Pacific 

In the war ag.iinst Japan, the Anstraliaiis and New Zealandcrs 
have supplied hundreds of millions of dollars of reverse lend- 
lease aid to the United States- V]> to Jnne ^0. U)H Ausnalia 
provided our forces ivrih over a million anci a quarter jxjunds 
of food, as well as hhiiikets. socks, shoes, and other articles of 
GI cl<itlitn^. She has built barracks. aiHidds. hospitals, and 
recreational centers and furnished landing craft, motor trans- 
port, telephone and telcgi'aph facilities, and numerous other 
services. Altogether, to June 30. 1944, Australia had spent 
aboui 5rifl million dollars on reverse lend-lease aid. 

New Zealand, which has a population of only 1,030,000, 
and much slenderer resources than Australia (population 
7,000.000), has made available to onr military personnel al- 
most 580,000.000 pounds of food, as well as camps, ware- 
houses, hospitals, small ships, and other equipment. New 
Zealand's total expenditures oi> reverse lend-lease aid to the 
United States amounted to more than I,S1 million dollars on 
June 30, 11)44. 

All in all. we received from Australia and New Zealand 
durinjr the summer of 1944 reverse lend-lease supplies at a 
greater rate (in dollar value) than the lend-lease goods we 
sent them. 

Had it been necessary to ship from America the goods 
furnis!ied by Australia and New Zealand under reverse leiul- 
Jeasc. hundreds of ihousands of tous of slu'pping space would 
have been required. Surfi shipments would have hindered 
tlic transport of munitions and other materiel lo ilic Pacihc 
war theater. 



Tfie Btirma-fndta Theater 

Jiidin's roiuribntifiii lo rt'vcrse lend-lease lias risen sicadily 
:ls incTCiisin^ ih[[ii[k'js oI AiJitrir;m in>cij>s have Ijltii bil- 
Ifted ilierL\ Supplies, services, nnd facilities jjrnvided to 
Aiiu-ricMi fnrees in the llnTmn-In<lfii The^[er by ibe I'liited 
Kiii^'dimi and India totaled 2^2 millio]! dollars on |une 30, 
1944. Mure than lialf was the share of the Indian govern- 
ment. Tills olfset tn some extent llie lanjc nninunts of iriLini- 
lions f(jr the Iiidinn army, the industrial niaierials for India's 
war plants, ifie laihvavs, port faeililies. and eoiojnnniraiitjns 
systems ivJiieh we have provided under Iriid-lease, 

()l the ISrilish sliare cjF reverse leruMeasc supplied to onr 
forces in the Buniia-lndra Tiieater. a snl>staniial pan is in 
the fonii of aviation gasoline and nther vitid petroleum 
prt)du( Ls. The crude tu\ monies frimi Hrilisfi nW fiekis in the 
Middle Past and is refined at llie nrirish refinery at Ahadaii 
in Iran. A large part i>f the j!;as and nil itsed by the United 
Slates Tendi Air F'urce in India, the Fourteenth Air Force 
in China, and by the B-20's of the Tu'eniierh Air Force o|> 
crating from bases in bolh India and Cliina is ilms of British 
origin, supplied lo us wiihom cost nnder revei'se lejiddeasc. 

WHAT CRIT1CiS!HS HAVE BEEN MADE 
AGAINST LEND-LEASE? 

A program sLrch as lend-lease, ivhich means the sjwndinj^ of 
many billioJis <jf di>n;irs. has naturally come in for criticisni 
and misunderstanding. 

Lend-lease deals with hroad international cp]esci<»ns and 
vast, sonieiimcs complirated and technical operati<ms. Many 
people have inisiinderstiMid iis [jnr|KJse; others seem tu he 
ignorant of its atconiplishments. As late as NovendHT 12, 
1948, almost three years after the beginning of the lend-lease 
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debnte. the Cnlliip Poll disrlnscd ihal "In spite nf the bil- 
lions ijwolved in the bij^trt-st interchiin|^e of goods nud serv- 
ices of nil lime, nearly 9 m every 10 Anieiirans cither have 
incorrect ideas as lo the repayment terms of the deal, or 
frankly admit they don> kiKnv iis basic principles." 

What pri!ici|rtil criiiiisms have been voiced? What main ^ 
oljjeetions have been raised? 

Fears have been expressed that we are conlrfbntinjr more 
than our fair share lo the rust of tlie way. Another criticism 
is that we are not jretiin^^ ihc pro]>cr credit for out j^enerosily. 
Some people believe tliat we are not exercising proper con- 
trol over the nse of some of the snpplies sent abroad. It is 
also asserted that foreij^n govermnenis an? bein^ led lo believe 
that the United States will eontinne assisting them on a scale 
that will bankrupt the Uniied States. And some charffe that 
the wide |jowers j^nmied by (lie I ,cnd-I.ease Ad ^ive excessive 
authoriiy to the cxecntivc branch of tlie government- 

ffotr much is otir fair share? 

The question of payinir ni^r fair share of the cost of the war, 
sinte it invtilvcs llic extent of lend-lease aid. may be ap- 
proached tfirou^h the words of the Lend-Lease Act itself. 
Aid may IcE^itimately be provided to any comitry whose de- 
fense is "vital to the defense of the United Slates/' To de- 
termine how vital may be (he aid granted is the job — a difficult 
one—of those in charge of our foreij^i relations and military 
operations. 

Decisions have to be weij!;bcd and considered in the lij^ht 
of the pirticnlar political, economic, and military problems 
involve*!. This mnsi be done, sometimes loiij^ in advance, 
iomelimes in immediate resjjonse lo a sodden need or op- 
portimity. Being at war, we innsi be prepared constantly to 



Heal with emergeiidcs. In various cascs» all depiinmcnis oF 
j>;ovcniment must be consulted. To deLermiae liow vital to 
<nii' iiutioJial ik'fcnse a pariictilar Form of aid to a particular 
(tniiitry at a particular time may be, constitutes a major test 
of statesniansliip. 

Arc wc contributing more than our share and arc our allies 
contributing less than theirs? rhe overall figures for each 
iijuion's war expenses arc uut comparable. \Vc have been in 
the war for a shorter lime than most of our allies, but> in 
general, our soldiers are better paid and our cqwipmeni is 
njore costly. Our Army and Navy are larger, both in uund>ers 
of men and qwarLtities of equipment than, for example, the 
British, We can come closer la a real measure of financial 
effort if we see what proportion of its national income each 
nation is pulling' into war proihution. 

What do tre get out of it? 

It was estimated early in If*44 i!iat the United States was 
turning out about one-half the total United Nations produc- 
tion of munitions (ships, planes, tanks, guns, shells, and the 
like. It is up to us to decide how and for what purpose that 
half will be used. 

T(j win the war all the resources of the Tlnited Nations 
must be used effectively. If for lack of sup|iiies the war effort 
were to slacken on any front, those who [jrumble at the cost 
<jf our lend-lease bill doubtless woufd be as quick as anyone 
to regi et the slai:keninir. 

In helping; the United Nations to check the Axis and then 
to take ilie offensive, lend-lease has not onlv helped our own 
(iefense, but has saved mauy Anserican lives. As SenaUjr 
Clcorge said during the consideraLi<m of the Fourth Lend- 
I.ease Appropriation Bill in June 1943: 
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"I am convinced that if we had n^i made lUc prepariitions which we 
m;idc ill ihose precious munihs when ive were biiyinn timr^ this w^r 
Wfiuld r.nnlinuc n year longer. Even if wv h:rvc shoriened ihis Wiir 
by nnly six m[inihs» we have tui down tiiir expend i lures, '.*l [he 
present rate, by $'T8 billion; and in ihe blood ol onr men, in [he 
ie;irs of ihcir motheis, we have liaved more than can ever be 
estimated." 

is our sacritice too heavy? 

How miicii of our wnr sncriiices are we pT](lin<r into lend- 
lease? As we h^ve seen, (end-lease arcoiintcd Tor Ifj percent 
nf all our war expenditures throuf^h |irnc ''^0. 1(H4. The pro- 
|X)riiot» oF British war costs cicvotcd to aidintf Tier allies has 
aiiKiniitcTi tn about 10 percent (late l^M"^ (it^irres). In ilic 
middlcof l*M4 Australia and New Zealand were hciih piiitin^ 
18 jjcrcent (jf their war budgets into reverse lend-lease for 
United States forces alone. 

F.qualily of s;icririce ainon^ allies implies an equality of 
effort fn proportion to the resotincs of ihe nation. The 
British, Russians, and Chinese have had pjcater casnahies, 
botJi military and civilian, and far ^eater losses of property 
from enemy bombardment and vandalism iha?! wc have. By 
the late snmmer of ir»^4, the Russians had over Tj, 000, 000 
rasnalties. Great Rritain about 1.000,000, and the United 
States over 300,000. These burdens arc heavy. They consfi- 
tiLte losses of manpo^ver, capital, and income. They create 
tremendous tasks of rebuilding after the war. 

To cojuparc all these losses would he impossible. They 
canttot be measured in dollars and cents. And if. fi>r the 
sake of balancing the acroEUKs. a monetary value could be 
placed on lives lost, the United States would doubtless be 
deeply in debt, Yei many observers believe that it would he 
unfair not to consider such costs when lend-lease accounts 
are settled and the contribution of each of the United Nations 
to tlie defeat of the Axis is evaluated. What is your opinion? 
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HavB errors been tnade? 

The delivery to tJie BrUi.sli. Australians, and others, of 
such "dviHan" items ns trucks and agricultural machinery 
*'while American farmers in many places were g"iug with- 
out" hus cunie in for much unfavorable coinmeni. Has this 
comment been justifiecJ? 

Aj>riculiurai machinery, as well as food, was provided Co 
tlie Britisli at a time when the fotjd situation in the British 
Jsles was paniculnrly critical because of submarine warfare. 
Britain was close to famine, and the sending of more food in 
1941 and 1942 probably wonld h:ive meant increased losses 
through sinkings in proportion to the increased shippinj>^ ton-" 
nage used. If, however, we were to send agricultural ma- 
chinery to England— where factories had been converted to 
munitions production and available labor ivas badly needed 
for waj' work— more of ilie needed food could be grown on 
British soiL Thus It was believed that there was a distinct 
advantage in shipping machinery. 

The British Isles have been an important base for our 
military operations, and our soldiers in Britain have been 
supplied with large amounts of food under reverse lend- 
lease. Some part of this food has come from the lawns and 
playing fields— where crops had not grown for centuries- 
that the British plowed up with the aid of American ma- 
chinery. 

The same has been true of our shipments of farm equi]D- 
ment to Australia and New Zealand, shipments which have 
figured in criticisms of lend-lease. 

What does the record show? 

Considering the speed with which enormous quantities of 
materials have been handled, as well as the competing re- 
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qnirements of our alTies and niir own civilian and military 
needs, few critics deny tliat tlic lend-lease rerord is a good 
one. Every request for lend-lease aid has first been care- 
fully investigated by the Lend-Lease Administration and its 
successor, the Foreign Fconomic Administration, nr by the 
War or Navy Departments. Maritime Commission, War Ship- 
ping AdministTJition. or War Food Administration , Material 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Wjir Pn»diK:tion Board then 
has to meet thai agency's test of relative uri^ejicy. Other 
agencies have bad a chance to examine requests for goods 
of which there is a shortage in the United States. No request 
has been approved imiil the needs of all claimants, including 
our own civilians, were studied. 

There have been cases, of course, in which w'rong goods 
have been sent under lend-lcise, the right goods were sent 
to the wrong place, or articles were put to wrong uses. De- 
fenders of lend-lease point out, however, that such cases 
have been very few compared to fliose in which the right 
goods have gone to the right place at the right time. Most 
of those who have studied the administration of lend-lease 
believe that it has been well handled, taking into account the 
stress of the times, A ship sometimes s:iils in a hurry; some- 
times it is delayed or does not sail at all. In some degree, 
such losses and waste arc a part of lend-lease because they 
are a part of war, 

What is fact and what is fiction? 

There has been mnch honest criticism of lend-lease, Tliere 
has also been a crop of rnmors, sf)Tne amusing and far fetched, 
others perhaps aimed at planting seeds of dissension between 
the allies. 

The most persistent of the rumors have centered around 
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butter. As the ration poim value of butler rose, the rumors 
"became more extravaj»ant. U was said that wc shipped so 
much butter to the U.S.S.R. that Soviet soldiers were using 
it to grease their boots. But actually tlie butter that went 
to the Soviets— desperately short in dairy products— was rela- 
tively small in volume and was used largely in hospitals. 

In the summer of 1043 a story was being spread in upj>er 
New York State about a man who went hunting in the North 
Woods. He couldn't find any butter in the local stores, 
Wlicn lie crossed the border into Canada, however, he could 
buy two pounds of butter at a time, according to the story— 
the packages being marked "Lend-Lease." This tale has been 
found to be baseless. No lend-lease butter has been siiipped 
to Canada or to any other country except the U.S.S.R. 

Rumors have been recurrent that lend-lease was footing 
tlie hill for a host of frivolous thingSr ranging from nylon 
stockings, Scotch whisky, and traveling cases to gowns for a 
noted duchess and a dinner parly in a fashionable Washing- 
ton hotel for a member of an allied mission. To check off 
the Inst items first, all procurement of lend-lease goods and 
services is made by rcquisitionn and there is no way by which 
anyone can requisition a dinner party or an evening gown. 
No requests for dinner parties or gowns have ever been made 
by Foreign governments. 

As for the nylon hose, a Sydney. Australia, paper in No- 
vember 194?i reported that American nylon base would go 
on sale tn hwral stores. Upon investigation, however, it was 
found that the story was planted by pcjlitical opponents of 
an Australian member of Parliament who was up for re- 
election. It had no foundation in fact, and was promptly 
repudiated by the embarrassed Australian government. 

The allegation Uiat whisky, traveling cases, and other 



luxury ittitis Kcrr providc'i:! iincicr It'iid-lcjiM' li;ut iit It-nst a 
ktn»t't ti[ u iiiIl Sui h :ii lii Il's wtrr oim- rn|iK"stc"d bv oiJiicis 
of n British lwttlcslii[i lifiiig ovciluuilcd in nn Ameriran 
N;*vy yiird. Tlif udiiXT.s ;isked for soiiK-tfini^ cuslomm-ily 
sn|>p]icri in iht'ii own navy yarrls. Sin<r wln,sky and inivrlini; 
(iisf.s nrc not i.ssiit-d lu Aniciit iin |>LrsuiutL"!, tlic Navy Dl"- 
paiiiTK'iit Inrncd down ihc rc(]ncsl. 

One story liiat po]>s up wiilj nniisnal pets i.s Ion re is idiout 
i!;asolinc. In varied vcnsioiK it relates ihat ilie Anit'ri("ni 
Jones in llie licld sold a l:iT]^i." amount of j^asolEne ta the 
lUilish al sncli and sndj a plaee. The jjrirc was 2 rents a 
3;:dlon or 1* ( eni?* a f^allon or lIiere-ilH)Uls. I.aier, tfie sup[jlv 
sitniition at that Sfiot was reversed and uc liad lo l>iiy ^as 
I'roni tjjc British, It eosl ns— somctiines ilie story says for 
tfie same p;as— any k here Ironi ,10 to 45 rents a f^allon, 

Tlie way exa* i lii^ures -ire iiieniione<l in thcjiie stories make 
ihein souiiil as ii iJiey iniisi he rorretl. Atliially the afk'<^ed 
priees arc ihe giveaway. The fad is that ifie United SLites 
does Jiot sell i^^tsoJine to the Bi itisfi and tlie Britisli do not 
resell it ro us. We snjjply it u.t tlieni under lend-lease u'iih<jnt 
eost lo tliem and they sup[ily it to us nnder reverse leiid- 
leiise without cost to ns. Each government keeps records of 
how nmeh it orij^inally s[jeiit for the <;jisoline, hut money 
never ehanjijcs fian<[s hi lend-lease transfers. 

More sinister was the rnnior that the Soviets were trading 
sonic of the lend-lease planes obtained from ns to the Ja[janese 
for rubber and that the jilaTics were bein;^ used laier— allej;- 
edly— against oin' hirtes in die Patifu". Rumors ol tfiis kind, 
frecjuctitly heard on Axis radio broadcasts. Iiavc been iiivesti- 
j^atcd and found baseless by tbc State Department and other 
a^eneies. 

To sneh nialieiiMis tales the truth is a !^oo<J and sulhdent 
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nnswfr. But llif irur.li docsn'i always caicli up in lime lo 
prevent injury to interallied unity. However, there is evi- 
dence on llic other side loo. l^Tany a Gl has seen with his 
own eyes ihc efFecL against the enemy of lend-lease weajKjns 
in ilie liands of allied lij^luers. Or he may luvf known the 
comforts of eating food and wearing clothes sirppHed under 
reverse lend-lease. 

Arc our allies ungrateful? 

No di.seiission of lend-lease would be complete without some 
attention to a particidarly sensitive point sometimes raised in 
the controversy. Mutiial trust :md loyalty are "musts" be- 
tween allies, but fn>m time to time it has been suggested 
that our allies are not showing sufficient gratitude for the 
help we are granting them under lend-lease. A vigorous 
Ainerinni protest in Moscow gave expression to this sen- 
limeut in H)43 and the Russians gave the matter immediate 
attention. 

It lias been asserted that Great Btitaiu was putting her 
own labels on goods coming from the United States and was 
sending then* lo other countries. Complaints have also been 
heard that lend-lease materials were used by the British to 
manufacture goods later sold abroad— oi sometimes sold In 
tl»e United States. 

Criticism of our allies should be met in a spirit of fair- 
ness. If mistakes occur, their source should be eliminated 
and investigations canied on. Biu isolated incideuEs should 
not obscure the principles of cooperation that have bccji 
established. Conclusions based on exaggerated misunder- 
standings arc <langer(jus to the present conduct of the war 
and to future collaboration among die United Nations to 
insure the peace. 
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The fncls themselves provide noffcnninc hnsis fnr Frinion, 
The Sovier gDveriiment has enljirgefJ tike space pjiveii in its 
press and radio to retopiilion of American aid and the re- 
spective contributions of all other allies. This appreciation 
has been stressed in speeches and statements by the highest 
Soviet officials, including Premier Stalin. Similar expressions 
of gratitude have been voiced by Prime Minister Winston 
Chnn hill, Ambassador Halifax,, and other high ranking 
Britons. 

Are they chiseling on us? 

What about ihc alleged sale of lend-lease goods by our allies 
and the resale of aniclcs made with materials imported under 
lend-lease? Tlje sale of some articles obtained under lend- 
lease has been regarded as necessary for Uie condnct of the 
war. The most important example is that of food sfnpj>ed 
to Britain. 

In Britain fond raised at home and that brought from over- 
seas is all handled by the Ministry of TofMl. The ministry 
sells the food obtained from us to processors and distributors 
and the money so realized is n.sed for Ukc prosecution of the 
ivar. 

If the food were disiribnied free to the British people it 
would disru|jt the entire distribution system. 

Some critics have said tliat Britain should tnm over to us 
the proceeds from the sale of lend-lease food. But this is 
not in the spirit of the Lend-Lease Act. The basic idea of 
lend-lease is Jiot to atladi consitleration of monetary pay- 
ments to articles supplied to out allies that are vital to their 
defense. If Briiain gave us ibc money from sales of food 
instead of [jiLtting it into licr treasury, her ability to finance 
the costs of tlie war would be that much less. 
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The j^ovenimems of ihc United Nations, as pan of over- 
all plannmjr, have endeavored lu prevcni lend-lease articles 
from beinjr nsed in ways that mij^lit injure American roni- 
nfcercc und irade. Special provisions against such possihiliiies 
have been set up. 

ISy coniinon agreement, in fact, recipients of lend-lease 
goods do not re-export them to other nations except in rare 
cases where tlie war ma!;es il necessary. In a White Pajier 
of .SeptcmlK.T 10. I9'11, Britain guaranteed ns that lend-lease 
articles wonid not even indirectly enter commercial c!i:uincls, 

WHAT PRilVCiPLES SHOVIM COVERiV 
THE FM!VAL SETTJLEME^X? 

When the smoke of the last battle has cleared away and 
tlie United Nations sit down lo discuss the settlemenbi of 
the war, wliLit shall hi: done with the lend-lease accounts? 
What kind o\' hiU should we draw up and ]>resent lo our 
allies? Or shoidd we just forget about a [jill? 

Tfie Lend-I.ease Act, as amended in lf)44, says this alxnit 
setl]iu<> iij>: 

"Tlie terms aud conditions upon which any . . . fonign gov- 
erniiiL'ut receives any aid . . . shall hf ihnsc which ihf I'rcsi- 
ilcni deems satisfat lory, and i.hu hencfil to ihtj LInikd Si;ii(^ 
may he jjaynii.ni or Tepaymetu in kiiul or pr(j|ieity, or any 
other direti or intlirecc benehi which ihe President deems 
satisfactory: Provided, howcvir. dial nothing in this para- 
!fr;i]jh sh;dl he fousinied in ariihori/e the Pvcsidein m assume 
or ineirr any i>bligatiors on the part of ihe United Slates with 
respect lo poM-war economic policy, posi-war miliiary paWi y, 
or any pohi-war policy involving iiiiernaiinnal nhiiions cx- 
cepi in accindance wiih esiablishcti consiituiionul pnxed- 
ure." 

T!us provision was made purposely hroad. When the act 
was passed we were not in the war. It coidd not Ik; foreseen 



lioAv ific IcricMease prnj^^m would shape up, wliaL it would 
iiltimaiely cost ilic AiTit:rii. an pt<*|*lt, i<> whom iht- aid would 
largely ^o, ^nd in what position the beneficiaries might be, 
at the end oi ilie war, to make repnynient. 

NevcTtfieless. as the war hns progressed, the matter of 
"payment" or reltirn benefits h;is been inrreasin^ly dismssed 
by the American people. What should we expect? What 
forms of payment are possible? What principles shall g[iidt' 
the settlements? Officials in the State Department and the 
foreij^n offices of our allies are giving a lot of attention to 
these matters, for the prosj>erity of many nations may largely 
de[jen(l au flow lend-lease accounts are ultimately settled- 







What do the people thinh? 

Tfie President's quarterly reports to Confess on lend-lease 
operations fiave stressed iliat "Lend-lease and reverse lenrl- 
lease are not a system of debits and credits. They involve 
neither gifts, nor loans nor transfers of money. They are, 
instead, a system of mutual war suppiv that hns been evolved 
by the United Nations to make possible the cIFective com- 
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hi]Kf<l ojxTiilinns by wliicli we mc lij^^lilinj^ initl winning ilic 
war." 

Di'spiU' MTilj ;iss('rli(ins n Inrj^c jjoxtion al tlu- AmrriiMn 
|>e<i[iJc MvTii In rcjifjnl Inid-lt'iist^ jts '.\ ioi Jii ol' :ij<l i[i;iL .sltciiilH 
Ijc TC|>iii(l hy m\r allifs— siiim-how aud somciimL-- 

riic Oiliri" of Wnr InlViriii;ilioT» in ihi- sumxMCV nl' lO^Jl 
uskctl jn-*i|jlt: ihc l\jlli)wiiij];^ (jiK'slinii: "]f KTij;l-nn(l (Russia) 
njnrinncs lo do all it r.tn lo lu-lp iis dd'cal the Axis, do ycni 
tliink iliis is I'uim^Ii n'|ijiynioiii. for tlic Iciid-lciLSc snppliits 
wt" sent?" riir n"|>lrrs wmt l:ilnilaU"d as ftillows: 

i-'ni^i/iml fffisiin 
l*nrr.ul I'riiinl 

KiintiKlr --. 12 Jil 

Nut niuii[:li - M 113 

No ujiiiijcm . _^._,..^- .^..-. ...... .- -, 7 7 

<;Icarly> al*(«il fialf llic jjccijjIc jmllcd ht'licvt-d ibai ut- slmidd 
j^rl Nfmic laij^^ihU- nErrnis for Inid-lcasc. l-'^riliiinjiorr. ilir 
O.W.I. iKJli'd l[i:il "l[ii' Iji'lUT rdiJtaU'd and llui^*' ^y\\^1 liav<- 
Haiiraie kiunvlti !!?;(■ uf rt-vrrst^ h-nd-lt-asc aif l.lic vrry uncs 
wlio make i!k' lij^lit'si dfniaii(3 Utr rcfiaymcnl." 

or die |i('TS(iiis (jiK'siionnl in a (ialhif} Poll, ]iidilrslK-d on 
NovcmhiT 12, VM?>, Ti? jUTrcni tlinn^.;lil Ku^land is ,sn]>|>"Sfd 
i<» pay UA hark in soniL- ivay for lend-lease aid; I,"- |HTrrni 
duiitj;hl. wc sliould pn^nU no liill; and s'?0 jh^tchI hail no 
uj'iniun- 

The persons fjncricd by ihc (JAV.I.. when asked luiw iv- 
jiayincnt should bf made, voU'd for j*;**^"^^' niiliiary bases, 
and "old, in lite <>rder listed. 

€an the hanUs be bulanvcd? 

Ue^^iidless of what individnals or p^on|is may ihink. llie 
ilearin^ of lend-lease aieoniiis ivill )irescni si aj^^s-mni; diili- 



cultics. Disrcgiiiding for ilic iinjincnt ihe bnsir issues of 
priiuiplc involved, any nitcmpt nl an exact seiilcmciu will 
run iiiio questions of method. 

Tor instance, tlicrc will be tlic problem of reconciling the 
:uconnis. To a large extent, this is being done currency, 
ns rqjoris by nuT govcmnifnt and foreign gtjvejnmcnt.s in- 
dicate. ISnt these reports are inrntnplcie even for the periods 
ihey cover. There are inevitable delays. It may be weeks 
or months beiwcen the lime an article is transferred and tlie 
time the receipt gets to tlie Treasury in London or ilie War 
N:ivy, or IVeasury ncpnnments in AV:ishinj^ton to he re- 
corded. In some cases transfers arc made on or near the bat- 
tle /(ine. and receipts may be snbseqnently lost or destroyed 
during^ c<imbat operaiicins. 

Even for the transfers iliat are recorded, there may be 
questions tA the value tn be assijriHid. Tluis, tlie cost of pro- 
dnciii^ some war snp|^lics, inclndiiif!; certain tv]X"s of gims 
or jjlancs, may be less in England tlian in the United Slates, 
owing Ui lower labor costs and longer cxjjcrience in pr<jdiic- 
lion. For instance, the Army pays $0.10 afiiece for field 
jartets botight in the Ignited Stales. But ilie same article 
maiie i]i England and supjilied lo onr trttojjs there under 
reverse lend-lease costs the British government the equiva- 
lent of $5.00. Similarly, a Grvinch aircraft lire bongfil in the 
United Slates sets Llncle Sam back $,'?'jO. But if it Marts out 
as a "lyre*' made in Britain it can be purchased by the British 
i^ovemment for the eqnivalent of SIfiO— and Uiat's the figure 
cnlered in the books if it is transferred to ns nnder reverse 
lend-lease. 

Eor such articles the monetary values set down in lcn<l- 
Iea.se accuimt tioiiks may ihus he said to imdercsiimate the 
lijilish etmtrihutiorj in terms of materials, lalnjr, and .so ft^rth. 
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On tlie nihcT linnd. ilicrc are many articles iluit can lie made 
more clieaply in ihe linked Slates. Tfic value phicetl (jn 
these :inirles by out cfovernmcni in lend-lease acconnts may 
tlicn be said to irndcrcsiiniaU- t>ur roniribntion. 

This matter of evaUiatinn of t^oods has received a lot of 
aiteniioii iu both London and Washinj^nm. ;iiid ilum^li ii 
has not been a source of frirtion, it has created plenty of 
problems. 

Certainly, in the fmal clearing of acconnts. the renmtil- 
iiig job will be Iremendons. Vei, despite this and other dif- 
licnlties, it is possible to see, even now. that certain prin- 
ciples will ]>Tesumably i^uide the linal settlements. Much 
(liscnssion of these principles has already taken place— amon^ 
j^jjverntiieni olhcials, in Congress and Parliament^ in British 
and American newsjwipers, and so on. 

What is cqualitii of sacritico? 

The idea ibai each member of an alliance shonkl contribnte 
an eqnal share to the common cause does unt mean, for 
instance, tliat Ntjtway :mu\ the Soviet Union shonhl provide 
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the same number of fighting men. Nor does it mean ihat 

the United States ami New Zealand should supply the same 
amount of war materials. 

Equality of sacrifice among allies means that each should 
contribute tlie same relative proportion of its war-making 
resources wheilier of manpower or wealth. A nation of 
10 million people that puts an army of 1 million in the 
field makes a sacrifice equal to that of a nation of 100 mil- 
lion that fields an army of 10 millioTi men. And two gov- 
ernments, each of which puts half its national income intf> 
war expenditures, make eqnal sacrifices on that score— thoup;h 
the sum spent by one may be twenty times what the other 
spends. 

As we have already seen, it is not possible to measme one 
kind of sacrifice in terms of the other for the reason that no 
dollar-and-rents price can be set on lives and limbs. Many 
people think that it is only fair, however. u> recognize that 
the two kinds of sacrifice go for a single purpwe. Some say 
that trying to balance the accounts, ihereforc, is not only 
useless hut wrongful since the benefits of victory arc the only 
payments tii3t really count in the end. 

Hoif? do tre stand in lives lost? 

Millions of Russian soldiers have been killed or woiindcd 
and millions of Soviet citizens have been tortured and as- 
sassinated by the Nazis or shipped to Germany as slave l.i- 
borers. Russian homes, farms, and factories have been de- 
molished ami t^^reat quantities of proj^erty stolen by the Nazi 
invaders. 

Great Britain has lost <iver a million soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and civilians, Bonibardment has done enormous dam- 
age to the homes and factories of Britain. 
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In more lliaii st'vtTi yciiis uf warfare C^lnna Ii:is suffered 
iiniolcl prnptrty cbiiinge and the loss of imconnicd millions 
of lives. 

\Vl" AiTitrirans Iinvc also sitffered. Our mt'n in uniform— 
ihonj^h in lesser innnbers— hRvt iiiso Ixtii killed, drowned, 
maimed* and imprisonwi. But onr civilians have not been 
bomhcd; onr lioities :nid ra<'tnrifs havr not been destroyed; 
and onr soil fias not becji lievJisrnied by enemy invasion. 

Ill settling lend-lease acconnis shonid we ^ive some atten- 
tion to the niueh j^reater sacrifnes in lift' and propt'rty f>f 
f>Lir alhc's? "J be (.'nitf^l Sinles j»;overiimeiit in nnmerons 
siaiemcnls by the President and other responsible oflidais 
has in fact recognized this principle. 



Shad tre coutU only the dollars? 

Bni snpjKJse we look only at tlie eoniribuiions that can be 
iiu-asineil in iiiorK'lary terms. The United States is spend- 
in<5 more money for war than any of its alhes. Tile (jnestion 
is not whether onr financial coniribntion to victory will 
outwei',di the simila/' tontributions nf oijr allies. Withont 
donbt it will in dollars-and-cenis valne. 

The question is wlielher it will be excessive in terms of 
abihiy to pay. Here wc come up against the Fact that onr 
princip:ii alMts have been at war longer tlian the United 
Stales, for lon^^er limes have been putting lart^er proportions 
o( their national wealth into the war effort than we, and are 
more in need of material aid while Ave are better able to 
give it. 

Granted thai (be TTnite<l States is pouring out more wealih 
in lend-lease than we will ever get back in reverse lend- 
lease, sbonld this country adopt as its sole measure for set- 
off 



tl<"nn^ii1 the liii:il halinirf of duILir v:ilnfs? Or slioiild wc 
mcjismc t-i]ri;iHty of sinrilkr in mnlcrinl coutribiitioixs in 
Icnm oi: relative wealtli and abilily to pay? 

Ms leitd-feasc* « path l«i poacc? 

Tlir ]inn(i]>lt' ol n|u:ilJ1y of sjirTrfirt- rd:(tc's to the pa&U 
Aitoi\\CT |iriiit ij>lf. I'ljuidly im]K»r|;iiii, irlah-?i In ihf fiiLurtr. 
Thi-i is llic pTiiiri]ilc lli;il llic fii-ltlLinent (jf Irnd-lt-jisc :k'- 
coiJiils> \vh;ili-V4T ii i-s* shoidrl hi' .siitli as to liclp lownrd 
lastiiij; jjcacc and prusptTity fcir tlic world. 

Of <rniisf \hi' kind of si'tMrujriil lliat fi(-rins dcsirablt: 
wht-n tlu^ tiling ronic's will dc}it:iid in stiriic ini:a,sinv on ihc 
tind of peace that secmii to lie ahead. That is to say^ if tvr- 
tain ]>yos]*et-five or a^t.rd <oiidilioi»s <if ihr jicate do tiot. 
appfar lo be wr^rtabTe. the IhnJeil States will pre:iinn:ifdy 
be more intercsled diaii oilieiwise in (jt'tlin!^ U-Tid-Ieased 
planes and tanks back, afpiiji. 

'Titf seltlemcnl. il |j<^rhajjs iiecfis lo he einpliasi/nT. h no 
moro a one-way niatier than is lend-lease a one-way iralDr. 
Lend-lease is a method of reciprocal arrd mntiial aifl, and 
il is desii^ncd to be settled by nniiiial aj^eenjent. While 
the LInitc'd Slates w\]) iiniiiTally have the Toreniost voire fn 
llie sellknient, the deeisiim (unnol be tun's ahi»e. 

Master Leijd-I.ease Ai^recinents have been siijned wiih 
Great IJritain. the .S<jviei Ihiion. ;ind China, The seventh 
ariiele in eaeh of these aj^recincnls sets duwu in idrnliciil 
lanjriinfi^e the t^nidint; primiple. When tlie time eonu^s to 
deieniinie tlie benefils In be provided ihe United States 
by the other [^nvennnentii in relnrri for lend-lease aid, the 
article slates that ^'\he ti-nns and t ondili<»ns theretif shall not 
be sucli as to bnrden rommerre between the two ronniries, 
bnt to promote mntnally advantai»;cons economic relations 



between tlicm .iiid the bciterment ni world-wide ecoiioinit: 
relations." 

Is it a portal to prosperity? 

Leavii*^ tint .some of tfie diplomatic lan^nij!;e» tins means that 
the settlement ap;reenient in e.ich ease sfiad sLiniiilate rather 
tlian discourage "prodnction, employment* and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which arc the material foitiida- 
tii>ns of the liberty and welfare of all peoples." This is in 
accord with the opinion of most students of international 
pniblems that freeing international trade from artificial re- 
siriciions works to tfic benefit of nations. 

After World War I the bulk of the debts owed to the 
United States was not colJected for tliree main reasons: 

1. We would not take goods iii payment since we felt that 

such m>odji. if put on the market in ifie United States, 
would throw our people out of work, 

2. For reasons wfuch need not concern us here, the debtor 
countries could not pay in gold. 

.1. Rcilain, l''rancc, and Italy, our former Allies, said it was 
in»l lair hir us to insist <>n payment when (lermanv, the 
real offender, would not pay the reparations owed Lhem, 

Nations snch as Great llritain. France, and the Soviet 
Union that are receivinj; major lend-lease aid today normally 
btiy lar^e amtnmLs of i;oods rn this ( oiintry. If W'c insist on a 
settlement that requires iliem to send us tangible wealth, 
cither of two things must happen: We must be willing to 
accept their goods in competition with our own, or we must 
resign ourselves to the fact iliat if thev transfer gold or credit 
Ui our accounts they won't have what it takes to Ijuy oar 
gooils. 
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The Litui of settlement erivisaged in the Master Lend- Lease 
Ag;rcenients is clearly intended In avoid tlic situation that 
grew out of World War 1— a burden of pennanently tmpaid 
debts, a cloud of resulting ill will between former friends, 
and in the end world-wide collapse and depression growing 
at least in part out of shackleil world trade. Do you think 
that it serves die principle involved? And do you think that 
the principle is sonnd? 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE COIVCRETE 
PROBLEMS TO BE FACED? 

Assuming that tJie above principles are followed, what should 
the United States expect in return for lend-lease? 

Some people think that we should cancel idl obligations for 
lend-lease goods used direcily in the war ellorl. When a Nazi 
is hit by a shot from an allied gun, it doesn't make much dif- 
fcrence whetfier the trigger was pressed by a Russian, a 
Frenchman, a Briton, or an American. Ought we, for ex- 
ample, to present a bill for a Sherman tank blown up with its 
British crew on die field of battle? Or for a P-3*) pursuit 
plane shot from the sky with its Russian pilot dead? 

If used-up nuEuitions are oniitteil, it will be easier to arrive 
at a settlement regarding the unused goods and the capital 
equipment {machine tools, manufacturing equipment^ oil 
refineries, etc.) which have |jostwar value. 

What about lend-lease lefiot^ers? 

Shall we ask for the return of equipment that has been dam- 
aged in battle? lUirned-oui lend-lease tanks, the wreckage of 
planes shot from the sky. ariillcry blown [o pieces— all this 
has value as MT'ap. But will we ask our allies to collect it 
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after the war and ship it to us? There surely will not he a 
shortage of steel and copper and other iiieials in the Uniied 
States. 

But mnch imiised material.s in good condition are likely to 
remain in Britain. France. North Afrir;i. Russia, and else- 
where—food sii|iplics, munitions, petroleum, metals, chemi- 
cals, hmibtT. and ihe like. 

Some of the food and iiulustrial items Tike metals could be 
turned over for relief and rehabilitation in Europe. But it 
will he diffinilt to separate some types of lend-lease i»oods 
from oihers not obtained under lend-lease. Will Britain, for 
example, be able to separate American lard or bacon from 
lard or bacon received from Canada? 

Military supplies will provide a differcTii pn>blciu. orte that 
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jnny Ix' cmskt Hj solvt^, Thr Ifiiil-k';Lsccl ;iilirlps s!ill inniscd 
h\ liriiislL Rijv'iiiiii. Fn-ndi, nnd oiIht Hininl N^iituis niili- 
liny tl<']H»ls (»ij iIk- day (it'iJuaJiy smn'niUis will |i!ubiil»ly lit.' 
usc^I ill poliriii^ tlu- o(('n]>i(-fi cnnulrii's and in * oij(hi(liiijf 
llic war ill xhc Far Kiisl> Alter J:»i>nii surrciidfrs. Iiowrvcr. 
will wir (IcniaiiiJ llu' nliim of Iciitf Ira^c ^iiiis. aninnmilidiK 
(aiits, :iiiil ciiliri iiiililary iuiii^? i>i> lluy liavi' any |.i<.;MTlinic 
valiir? Is fhi'ii' :iny r<'as<oi wliy ihtry should not In' IrJi wlirn' 
llu-y art'? Aflcr the last Avar, fMtr Anny M»lil a lot n{ its uiriiii- 
lioiis In Franii'. !Vi'snni;dilv. snitu- kiid-Ka^r lunnitioiis M>nld 
W similarly si>U] alui ihis war and jJic ini.itty LiirnnI ov4i lo 
iIk- I'niltt! SiaU-ji Treiisiiry, 

What about cupiiul ifondH? 

Ca|jilal i^(hnIs sii|>|iliiil iindrr lind-k'asr will |irf"l»ai>ly olfrr 
dii' iuttai ifilJu jdi jnohlrnK, Sn* li items liav*- dcliDin.' jKJsiwnr 
value. MaJiiiie lonls. Inr evant|>U\ ( oidd Im used ljy onr 
allit's to TiiaiiniaelNTi- < ivilian j^nnils. sutiil- of wliidj inij^fil. 
<'nnT|ji'Ie in wo) Id markets wiili our own. 

(■ari^o ])l;»nes, Innks. and inenfijriit sliips c:tTi lie used lor 
U'liel j>in])0*;es, or sold in iIk- ?iij;lusl liidder antf llie iri<niey 
Ijirnnl <?ver to ilitr |i]]iie<[ SfniefY. Or we eoiild ask that ihe 
articles be rcjnmcd lor use in lids (ornihy. 

Fori laeiliiies, :rsscntbly plai>ls. railniad e4jiri]mieni, pipe- 
lines, and llic like, are still aofiiher matter. 

Tfie National AsstH:i:Uion ol Maiiulat invert in a j>ress re- 
Jraseof Ani;iisi 7. ir)'J4, snH:KC^ited thai "many lend-lease iiems 
sneh :rs lood. (Irjtliin]:^ and inchistrial insiallaiions nndi-i ( on- 
sirndion in Rnssia. iid^ln lie solil to the Soviets im a rasli or 
iTfdil basis." Prrsnniably the N.A.M. woiikl sn^^^esl that 
similar iieriK in the Biitish Knijjire, Norifi Arrie.t. China. 
and ek^ewlicre be (lisjiosed ol in ibe same Avay alter the war. 



Up to June 30, 1944, we had lend-leased over G billion dol- 
lars' worth of indusirial materials and products, not inchidino; 
airfields and naval bases, port facilities, and the like. A defi- 
nite postwar valiie could undonbiedly be placed on many oi 
these items. Perhaps this would provide a basis for at least 
partial settlement ol lend-lease acconnts in terms of cash or 
credit or tjiher property. 

Strategic bases and materials 

Some prominent Americans have bluntly asked that Britain, 
Russia, and other rountrirs rede us military bases, tyrant post- 
war rigliLs to our commercial air lines, and provide strategic 
materials, such as pctrolemn, in return for lend-lease aid. 

One influential spokesman of this viewpoint put it in these 
words: "Tlic Anieriean jjeople are entitled to some return 
for the more than 15.5 billion dollars already [in \94^ in- 
veJited in lend-lease funds, . . . We have already spent more 
thau 500 million dollars on airfields and equipment all over 
tlie world. In most places we have no right except to get out 
when the war is over. We have constructed these fields and 
placed tliese installations on tlie land belonging to other 
countries." Me declared thai Ave must hold on to these str.i- 
tepc bases to prevent hostile luuions from ever getting a foot- 
hold there. This, he said, could be part payment for lend- 
lease. 

Tilt TliirtccTith Report to Congress on lend-lease opera- 
lions in some measure replie<l to this arj^ument. It ]>ointcd 
put that lend-lease equipment installed in airfields abroad 
"will be fully taten iiUo account" in the final lend-lease 
settlemeut, but ''the qiicsiiou of the future use of airhelds in 
all parts of the world, both for strategic and commercial pur- 
|X)scs, involves many factors besides lend-lease." 



The demand (or iransfcr of foicigii petidetini, copper, 
nickel, till, and oilier reserves in tde final lentMease sfitle- 
meiU has been voiced by various groups, both in Cotifrrcss 
ajid oui. This proposal to help restore our own stocks, de- 
pleted in tile war, also presents pmlilems. Can we calculate 
how mlI^h of ihe exira drain on our rcsourcfs has been due 
lu lend-lease? It may no( be easy to do this precisely— or even 
close enuiigli lo assure a square deal on botli sides. 

* • • 

One can see from tliis discussion how many cnmpUcatioTis 
may arise in eleariiig; accounts. The American [jeople will 
fiavc to ihink (he matter through, just as they did the idea 
of lend-lease when it was first proposed. 



TO THE LEADER 



I A'lul'lcjjsc is M siihjcfl ;il)niit ^vliirli Ani(ii<;ii^s in ^ciicTirl 
;irc li-uHy inftnntnl. Ami ytl il Is nrrc lh:ir wt' slmttlH iiitfltT- 

A.s loii^ iis ilu" w.tr ("iJTilniiJc'S. ivi- r;iii ot^x^ft l(^»l-h*^s(■ to 
[jc a vil;it piiil nl Hjc juiiit w;ir rlTorl (il i1p(^ Unilcd Nunnns. 
VVImi llu- \vm ruth. s<mii' srirlciiuni <i! ItmrMtMSf :irrcnriils 
iiiijsi Ik- iij;hU'. TIu' scnU'rriini tliiiilt'd (i|iciu, ii is liu|)('i!, 
vvrll srciii lair Id all |ir<j|ilrs <~(in(rrnn]- r>wl iiii1(^*;>; wr knnw 
llu- \vhys and wfuTcforts nl IcMil-Uasi- ifhilr wr rirr y.\iiiir 
ii iL\ II -iticajj/tu fi^inti.\f our ttirinics. il is *|iiiU' pnssiMi- llial 
llir sMllt'fiinu may K'ad \u iiiifia[i]>y njisiimUysTaiiilin^s bc- 
uvccii ns and oin !orci;^i IVii'n<ls, 

Tins [jani|jliliM s|aU>i i Irarly :rn(I siTM|>ly llii- haair pnu't- 
sinii.'i <»r niir l<'nd-l('asr a^riTini-nis. llir rvlcnl trf Anirrifan 
(onnihuriMiKs hi \\n- Uir(J-Uas<' )m*ii1 t>l MJ|jplk"s. ilir mraninj^ 
and fXU'iii <j( "n-vrrsi- Irnd-lt-asc." ilii- 1 riiirisnis ul Imiv Idirl- 
k'asc ^vovks in iiraditc. and ific jimblcnis wliiili wt^ will ia<t- 
wlu'n \Uv iriiit- Inr s<'n liii^ K-nd-lcasr ait iiirnls lunus. On die 
hjisis <il diis niaUTial, :i disc i)s,si(ni Inulcr can plan a thtir- 
cjiit^ldy AVdrili-whik- iJU'Clin^ cr Iwn, 
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The maCenal h complete enough lo be iiseliil in londnct- 
ing a lai^c fomm of the "town meeihig" type, n p;*nel discus- 
sion, a debate, a smal! mxd iTiFormnl discussion nroiip, or a 
radio fornm or discussion. The techniques of varions kinds 
of meeting arc described in EM 1. GI Roundtable: Guide 
for Disntssioji Lmde.rs. which should be in every leader's 
library. Leaders who are e6|iecially interested in conductin-r 
ronndiable discussion prof^rams over av:iihiljlc radio stations 
or sound sysienis should senirc also EM 90, G/ Radio Round- 



Questions for discussion 

Tlie questions thai follmv are intended to help you orj^anize 
your discussion. If you have better ideas, don't hesitate to 
use them. 



What is h'tid-leaxc? Why and how did it gel siartcd? Who 
decides just what we shall lend other nations? What were the 
orit^inal arguments in favor of lend-lease? What argiunenis 
were advanced aj^ainst it? Do you think we would have had 
a chance lo beat the Axis wiihout lend-lease? Who is eligible 
for lend-lease aid from the United States? What is lend-lease 
costing us in dollars? What share of our war exjiense does 
this represent? Does lend-lease provide only for war mate- 
rials? What goods have been "lend-le.-jsed" and where? Do 
you think that a proper use of lend-lease is to build up a 
common pool of war materials for the United Nations? Docs 
lend-lease provide for what are usually known as "loans'" to 
foreign nations? 
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Whfit h reverse lend-lcasr/ Is k :i means of paying us back? 
Is it a means of providing iis wiili materials and services we 
need to condnci ihc war? Is it a fortign (.(intrilmtitjn u> tlie 
common pciol ol war mnterials? Under reverse lend-lease 
does a foreign <;cjvermijent make n "loan" lo the United 
Stares? How much reverse lend-lease aid have we received? 
Krom whom? Why should we need such aid? How has re- 
verse Ien<Mca.se aflectcd our shipping requirements? 

3 

Do you think that Inid-letise has been well managed? Are 
we ronirihuting niore ihan our fair s!»are? Arc we getting 
credit for our generosity? Is generosity the reason we con- 
tribute to the lend-lease pool? Do you think oiu- roniribn- 
tions nnder lend-leiLse are made primarily ior onr own 
benefit? Are wc sure tliat our :illies use lend-lease supplies as 
we jjilend? Do you fliink we use reverse lend-lease aid to us 
as foreign nations ex|ject? Do yon think lend-lease will bank- 
rnpt the United States? 



Can U'ud-h'nsf actonnts he settled to the sntisfnclion of all 
comrerjied? If we have pnt more into the lend-lease pool thaLi 
our friends, should wc expect cash payment for the diff^erence? 
Will lend-lease lead to war debts? Are cash or credit the only 
lueans by which wc can he repaid? Caji lend-lease contribu- 
tions by the United Nations always be assigned a doSlars- 
and-(Tnts vainc? Should the sacrifices of al! nations in terms 
of lives lust and jjroperty destroyed be taken into account? 
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Is it likely thai iht method used ior settling nccounts may 
stiiTiitljiie or liinilcr postwar trndc with foreiQ;n nnUons? 
Should all Jcltovev materials be returned to us after the war? 
Should 'ficy be sold or given to other nations? Should we use 
our lend-lease balance to obtain strategic bases? 

Charts 

Grapliir presentation of Eacts and issties is a great aid to good 
discussion. You can produce tJiein roughly on a blackboard 
or lai^e sheets of juiper. Three are suggested: (I) a repro- 
duction of the table of the value of our exports imder lend- 
lease on pap;e 22: (2) a table showing dollar volume of reverse 
lend-lease made from the facts given imdcr the heading 
"Reverse t, end -Lease," pages 2^-27: (3) a list of the four 
major questions printed above in italics under "Questions for 
Discussion." 

Reading 

Informed members in your group will improve the qunlity of 
your meeting. Make copies of this pamphlet available for 
advance reading in some central place— library, dayroom* 
service club, or other accessible spot. 
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suggestions for 
further reading 




.so fi;i|i]u'ns lli;j| y<ni linvc ;n(f.s.s ici lliini. Tliry ;in' iroL 
:i|j|novtfl TiiiT off»f;illy snji]}liifl liy llif \V;ii l»r|iiiUi;icnl. 
'Jlity liirvc Ih'CM sclcilr*! iH-tiiiis*' iliry ^ivi' ;i(]clitruiijil iitloi- 
f]i;ilioi] iitiil H'|>i(-.scni liillrn-jjl |iniiTt,s of vii'W, 

KkI-OKTS TU ro\(;BKSS ON l.KNJl-I -FASF Ol'KKATUliVS. |\y PMSJ- 

cli-iH FritukJiit n_Ri>oKi'V(-lL Piiimd ;il CiovtTnuiciU Prfjil- 

iiv^ OJIui-, AV;isluii;;Joii 'iri. I>. (',. I'li:*ir :i|i|K'ijj *|ti;n tcily. 
\ui\f 1 1, KM I i(> &.i\c. Hicy rit'sn il)t^ li-nd-lt-iisf o|Kr:iiioiis, 
iiidiriiU' |^>v(Ti)>nrnl jjolit y, ;i)i(l j^ivr siJHi.slH'Jil ^iiininicirits. 

Ij^^NivTji'^sK, WivAif'N F(w VurroHv. Tiy Kdw-ird R. SrcHinnis, 

)n l"iil»lislii-(1 hy MniiJiiKnn ('.ouijuniy, iiU V\\\h Ave. New 
V<nl. II. N. v.. ;nj(l by I\h:1.(| ]l*«.ks Inr., J^fK) Sixili Ave, 
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New York 20, N. Y. (1044). Tliis is ihc nnly full-knstli 
account of the origin mid cipcrntion of lend-lease, 

If you ivant to ^o further into the economir issues involved, 
you might try tlie followinj* from the many writings iwaibblc. 

War Debts and WoRi.n pRosPERtn'. By Harold O. Mtnilton 
:uul IxD Pasvolsky. Published lor Ilr<»okin<r.s Institution, 
722 Jackson Place. N.W., Washington Ck H. C. (HI:12). 

TrjF Ciiangim: pArrriRN of Intt:rnatk>\at. Fconomic 

Affairs. Uy Tlerhcn Keis. Pidilishcd by lhir|>tT and 
Brothers, 49 East S.ird St,. New York 16, N. Y. (HMO). 

The RECONSTRifCTPON OF World "J rade: A Survey of In- 

TER\AT»J\AI. F.CO\OM]C REtJ\T]<JNS. lly Johu B. Coud- 

Hlfe. Published by W. W. Norton and Company, 70 Fifth 
Ave- New York. N. Y. (1*H0). 

The llNtrEn States i^ the Wormi Economy. No. 2,^ of 

Economic Serif.\^. |»iblishett by Bureau of Foreij^n and 
Domestic Comnicrcf. Ignited Stales Deparlnicnt of Com- 
niercc. Washington. D. C. (VM^). 

OTHER CI ROriVDT.lBLE SUBJECTS 

AdditioTial War Dejjartment education manuals in ihe 
GI Roinidttiblt scries arc available. Alflioii<;h intnKluciory 
copies of each new jjamphlet arc automatically issued to 
information-education ofliccr.s in continental United States 
and the war theaters, additional copies may be requisitioned 
on the basis ol two copies to a company or similar organiza- 
tion, as authorized in current War Department instructions. 
Within continental United States, pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from tlie United States Armed Forces Institute. Madi- 



son, WisroTisiii; m war tlicaiers, from USAFI Oversea 
Branches, RequisiLinns slioiild list cdncalion manual iium- 
Ijer in tfie G/ Houadtahlr series, title. ajKl f|ii:nuity of eaeh 
jiamplilet ciesirfd. New subjects are in preparation and will 
be announced as pnblished. Subjects nnw available are as 
lollows: 

KM I, CiriDE FOR DlSCUJiSION T.KADERS 

EM 2, What Is PRnPA<;A>jnA? 

KM 10, What Shaij. Bf Dumj: arout Germany AFirik 

THE War? 
FM IK Whai Shall Be Done with ttie War Crimt- 

NAUS? 

KM 12, Can We Prevent FunfRE Wars? 

EM 20, What Has Ai^sKj\ To Opfer Postwar Pio- 

NEKKS? 

EM 22, Wii-i. Tkrhf Bf Work rok All? 

KM 2'S. WiEv Owjrs? What Are Teiev? How Do 
The^ AVi>kk? 

KM ,^1, Do \iw Want Wmv, Wn-E To AVork ai ier 
TiEF War? 

EM 32, Shai.l I Build a House after the War? 

KM 40» Wii.i. THE French REruBLic Live AnAiN? 

EM 41. OiiR BRnisH Ai.lv 

E?^l 42, OiiR CniNfrLSE AiJ-v 

EM 43, TiiE Balkans— Many People.s, Many Prob- 
lems 

EM 44. Aitstralia: Ot)R Neicjhbor "Down Under" 

EM 45, What Future FOR THE Islands OF THE Pacific? 
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